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OLD MAIDS, the indulgence of it. If disappointed in her|then scarcely was 
i i i silly|affections, either through the death or the un-jresource against the horrors of want. rov- ‘ 

worthiness of him whom she had selected aslidence blessed her endeavors by enabling her 

vacy of females to make them less amiable, the partner of her future days, her widowed|to support him in decent comfort. When she 
intelligent and agreeable, than if they had heart refuses to receive another inmate, sure-|was about eighteen, she formed an acquain- 
been married, is hardly worth disputing. A ly the cause of her celibacy is of a nature toojtance with an emigrant nobleman, who, like 
very sensible writer, Mr. Simond, in his weil sacred to excite ridicule, or to merit repre- herself, gained a livelihood by his talents ; 
known Journal of a Tour and Residence in:‘hension. She may indeed be viewed with pity,|they soon became mutually attached, to the 
Great Britain, &c, makes the following very but it must be that tender and respectful sen-|great vexation of the comtesse, his mother, 
judicious remarks on the female character, and'timent of _commiseration which ennobles, not}who was terribly alarmed at the thought of 
on the progressive good sense of the world, degrades its objects. aes: her noble blood being contaminated by a ple- 
which is gradually giving up the prejudice and; ‘‘As to those ladies who remain single be-jbeian alliance. She sent for Emilie, and af- 
the odium which have been affixed to the term Cause they do not mect with congenial minds, |ter haughtily remonstrating with her on her 


| 
of old maid. -|4 cannot see how they are at all to blame./presumption, demanded a promise that she | 


vol. wo. 


“How many women see their lives pass away|T hey may possibly be accused of over-refine-jwould never become the wife of the comte, 
withou. cstablishment, in solitu:ie anJ poverty, ment ; but let us sce how far that accusation/But she raved and threatened in vain ; Emilie 
bearing with patience and cheerfulness all the is well founded. It must certainly be admit-|positively refused to sacrifice her lover. The 
evils of thew situation—the privation of the'ted, that mutual and strong affection is neces-jpolite comtesse on this changed her ground : 

. happiness of being loved, and of joys-estima- Sary to renter the marriage state happy : with-|‘ And pray, cried she, in a tone of sudden | 
ted p vhaps beyond their value by being only ©ut a certain congeniality of disposition, such/recollection, ‘havé you ever thought, child, - 
imazined. They advance towards old age, un- 22 affection cannot exist ; and I will only ask/what is to become of your father?’ Emilie 
rev irded, unpitied, without hope in the world, |you, which ‘» the most respectable character|blushed, was silent, and at last owned that the 
yet preserving un versal benevolence, a warm) all unprejudiced eyes, the female who be-|comte had promised her father should live 1 
and a senerous heart. Cult:vation of mind,|comes a wife merely from motives of interest|with them. This was enough : madame in- | 
| the habit of other and higher. thoughts/or Convenience, or the woman who ‘bravesjstantly conjured up all the evils that might 
~ mere self, can alone give us the courage|the world’s dread laugh’ by submitting to the probably result from their marriage—strait- 
“oy with the daily miseries of lfe—or, title of old maid, rather than perjure herselfjened circumstances, increase of family, the 
. otter, make us forget them. The/t the altar by uttering vows which her heartjactual certainty that, at all events, her atten- . 


or! ‘that ridiculous and hateful being, |refuses to ratify ? 


tion must be so divided, that she could no lon- | 
{whe to act so conspicuous a part on the ‘Well, but, methinks, I hear you ask, ger be, as then, every thing to her father. 
Envi: 3 ‘Ls english novels, under the what excuse can be male for those whom am-|The picture was eloquent; it went to the 
asAr Ol ‘6 now scarcly ever met|bition keeps from submitting in time to the fet-jheart of Emilie. She interrupted the comt- 
with, at lo: ..2 not met with it; and the|ters of hymen? Why, my good sir, a greatjesse : ‘Say no more, madame say no more. 
edieu: dist'n . between an old woman and/deal may be said even for them. I maintainjNever, no never, while my father lives, will 
an oli man -_oming obsolete.” that the fault is not theirs, but their mothers. |I become the wife of any man.’ She kept her 7 
A sinviar ooaumendation of unmarried w>-!if girls were properly brought up, we should|word, kept it at the expense of losing the man 


men has been expressed by the amiable M’ss,24ve ne old maids through ambition ; but what|whom she adored. The conflict between du- 
Grant, in her Letters from the Mountain..|is, generally speaking, the first lesson whichjty and passion nearly unsettled her reason, but 
We io not remember her words exactly, but,“smales are taught now-a-days? Why, tolher resolution never wavered. aia 
she says nearly this, that some of the most ds-)a2ke a good match. The old song says,| ‘* Who can view such conduct as Emilie’s 
int» -sted and eXemplary of her acquaintance |‘ Look once at the person, but twice at thejwithout respect, I may say veneration? Nor 
ha » been women that have relinquished their mind ;’ but neither mind nor person is now re-lis that of my friend Charlotte S——— less de- 

fon.iest xttachments and dearest hopes in the|garded half so much as the fortune. A girl/serving of applause. She was left an orphan 


prime of life, to devote themselves exclusive-|I8 not taught that she will be happy in pro-junder the care of a brother, whose amiable 


ly to the support, consolation and society of 


aflicte:! and decaying parents, and have 
counte:i the sacrifice as small for the duties, 
the affections, and the gratitude they owed. 


Surely the motives, the feelings, the virtues of 


such, .leserve all honor and praise and favor. 

The subsequent short vindication of the des- 
pise! state and character of ‘‘single ladies,” 
is part of a letter from CAROLINE CONTEST, 
toa sentleman, and was published in Acker- 
man’s Repository. 


“The community of old maids consists of 


various classes; we might, I believe, fairly 
place them under the following heads : 
‘*Spinsters from disappointed love. 
**Spinsters from ambition. 
_ “Spinsters from not meeting with congen- 
minds. 
‘‘Spinsters from principle. 
‘*Spinsters from want of offers. 


moral character, and strongly attached to her. 


various evils which woman exposes herself to, 
accustomed to associate. I think therefore, 
sir, that if you have half the candor for which 
with me, that in forty-nine cases out of fifty, 


the instructions which they have received from 
their mammas. 


the celibacy of this class may be traced tojon the 


portion as her husband is amiable, of good|wife died just as Charlotte attained her twen- 


tieth year, leaving a young family, to whom 


No; she is told, that the most essential point/my friend has been a mother in every sense of 
is, his ability to maintain her in a still equal,|the word, and for whose sake she has repeat- 
if not superior, manner to what she lived injedly declined the most unexceptionable offers, 
before she married. And if her heart or her 
reason rejects this mercenary counsel, still 
her mind may not be strong enough to con- 
template, without shrinking from them, thejof eccentric memory, one preached a charity 


CAROLINE ConrTEsT. 


Cuarity Sermon.—The late Dean Swift, 


sermon at St. Patrick’s church, Dublin, the 


who marries in opposition to the advice andjlength of which disgusted many of his hear- 
opinion of all those with whom she has beenjers, which coming to his knowledge, and it 


falling to his lot soon after to preach another 
sermon of the like kind in the same place, he 


I am willing to give you credit, you will agree!took special care to avoid falling into the came 


error, His text was ‘‘ He that hath pity up- 
oor, lendeth unto the Lord, and that 
which he has given will he pay him again.” 


The dean after repeating his text in a more 


‘«¢ And now we come to those who remain|than commonly empathatic tone, added ‘* Now 


“*Spinsters from opportunities thrown away. 'single from principle. My own knowledge ofjmy beloved brethern you hear the terms of 


‘Little, if any thing, surely need be said in 
defence of the first clas. Woman is so consti- 
tute |, that if she loves at all, it must be with 

er whole heart, and it is only to the Almigh- 
ty Power who bestowed upon her that sensibil- 


ity, which must be either hcr bl.ssing or her,/The little money they brought with them was 


this class furnishes me with two instances, 
sufficient to rescue the name of old maid from 


this loan ; if you like the security down with 
the dust.” It is worthy of remark that the 


reproach. The first of these is an amiable|quaintness and brevity of this sermon produ- 
|Frenchwomen, who, while a mere child, was/ced a very large contribution. 


compelled to emigrate with an aged father. 


bane, that she can be deemed accountable fors20n exhausted, and the industry of Emilie, 


Patch by patch is good husbandry, but 
patch upon patch is plain beggary. 
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FOR THE ARIEL. 


[HE ARIEL = 


superiority over his fellow-beings, for whosejble traits of character and zeal in the cause of 


It is too much the fashion of the times injgood, and the cause of humanity, he laboredjreligion, yet, by his bluntness and overbearing 
this and every other country, to pay adulato-jincessantly. The ways of providence are in-jconduct on innumerable occasions; his rude 
ry homage to men who have the reputation ofjscrutable; and it might be thought presump-jobservations and replies whilst among the hos- 
possessing great genius and little or no moral tion to say that Washington was given to the/pitable inhabitants of Scotland, prove that he 
worth. It is sufficient for the common herd|world under divine favor for an all wise pur-|was not bred in the school of Lord Chester- 
of mankind to be told that a particular char-| pose, not only to assist in rescuing by his mag-jfield. It would appear irreconcileable, that 
acter enjoys splendid talents, without being at nanimity a nation from oppression, but to servejthere are men of erudition who endeavour by 
the trouble to ascertain if he is endued with!as a model to men for their imitation. If ev-|their writings to inculcate correct principles 
good principles, which are so necessary toler it is necessary to designate a human being/which they do not possess, & that they should 


qualify him for all the practical duties of life, 


who deserved the special care of an overrul-jrecommend to their readers the rigid observ- 


and to render him a truly honorable and usefuljing providence for his transcendant virtues,jance of good precepts which are entirely dis- 
member of society. A pious and eminent au-|we must not fail toname George Washington. regarded by themselves. 


thor* has remarked, “ Ability, unsupported by 
worth, that is, by moral excellence, only ren- 
ders a man more odious and contemptible, as 


‘““Why,” says Akenside, “was mansoem-} From all the foregoing observations, the in- 
inently raised amid the vast creation? andjference is plain, that virtue united with genius 
why ordained through life and death to dart|cannot be too highly appreciated, but that the 


well as more dangerous, more mischievous,|his piercing eye with thoughts beyond the lim-jmost splendid talents unsupported by moral 


and criminal.” Genius, when united to vir-'it of his frame, but that the Omnipotent might 
tue, claims the most devoted admiration, and send him forth, in sight of mortal and immor- 
stamps on the mind of every sensible and dis- tal powers, as on a boundless theatre to run 
criminating person the most permanent and the great career of justice; to exalt his gene- 
favorable impression ;—without virtue, it daz-rous aim to all diviner deeds; ‘to chase each 
zles and allures—nourished by corruption, it is partial purpose from his breast, and thro’ the 
us fleeting and deceptive as an ignis fatuus. mists of passion and of sense, and through the 


Of what avail are the most brilliant talents tossing tide of chance and pain, to hold his 
without prudence or sound sense. A man ofcourse unfaltering, while the voice of truth 
genius without stability of character, too fre- and virtue up the steep ascent of nature calls 
quently acts under the influence of a distem-him to his high reward, the applauding smile 
pered and treacherous imagination—misled by of heaven.” ; 

the versatility of his mind, he is hurried mn W ASHINGTON possessed infinite wisdom,— 
the most licentious and extravagant career, and he excelled in a rigid observance of the 
and for want of good common sense he totally|cardinal virtues; he moved steadily through 
neglects his own interests, whilst he has thejthe even tenor of his life, in the path of vir- 
vanity to attempt to regulate the affairs of tue, and with a mens sibi conscia recti, he ful- 
others;—with an overweening confidence in filled all the sacred duties of a good christian. 
his abilities, he thinks himself qualificd to fill! Although he had not the extraordinary geni- 
the most important offices of profit and trust,'us of a Newton, a Locke, a Milton, or of a 
and beguiled by the flattery of pretended Franklin, yet he was blessed in an equal de- 
friends, he underrates the opinions of the wise:gree with all the wisdom and virtue requisite 
and virtuous; proceeding from step to step, he'to constitute the character of a truly great 
at length plunges into the most criminal sen-man. Genius without integrity, may be com- 
suality, and finally, stung by remorse, and'pared to glittering tinsel, of no sterling value. 


worth, are rather a curse than a blessing, and 

that true happiness is more likely to attend 

both men and women through their lives, who. 
have good common sense to guide them. 


CIVIS: 


THE FRIEND. 
BY J. ROBY. 


There is a friend, whose love 
Is closer than a brother’s; 
Tender, endearing, ’tis above 
E’en fondness like a mother’s; 
She may forget her suckling’s ery, 
His ear attends the feeblest sigh. 
On Him thy panting breast, 
By care and anguish riven, 
Bleeding and torn, hath found its rest, 
From other refuge driven; 
And earth, with all its joys and fears, 
Hath ceased to bring or smiles or tears. 
Morn’s dew-enamelled flowers, 
The cloud through azwre sweeping, 
Their brightness owe to sadder hours, 
Their calm, to storms and weeping: — 
That friend shall thus each tear illume— 
To forms of glory shape that gloom. 
Eve’s sapphire cloud hath been 
Dark as the brow of sorrow; 
Those dew-pearls wreathed in emerald green, 
Once wept a coming morrow; 


smarting under disease, he finds himself aban- 


doned to pity and despair, and sinks into thevest fame, (although poor) yet enjoys wnat is 
silent grave, unlamented even by those who more durable than adamant, and more pre- 


once partook of his bounty and his pleasures. 
Such is usually the fate of the mere man o 


genius, who has neither common sense nor'and much to condemn. Vulgar minds are 


virtuous feelings, and exists for the sole grati- 


fication of his passions, and pays no regard totleman, and are accustomed to consider the 


his moral welfare, or that of his fellow crea- 
tures. It is expecting too much to suppose 
that a man can attain perfection; this would 
appear almost morally impossible; perhaps 
the only mortal in America who has approach- 


ed nearest to the summit of human excellence,'of people in every country, we may expect to 


was George Washington. His public and pri- 


vate life were without blemish—his friends|but we are frequently agreeably surprised to 


revered him—and his enemies (if he ever had 
any) were over-awed by his virtues. His na- 
ture was of such an exalted character that 
the most depraved and hardened culprit would 
be humbled by his presence, whilst innocence 


But glory sprang o’er earth and sky, 
halal wer light and extacy. 
Yon star upon the brow 
Of night’s gay coronet, 
Morn’s radient blush, eve’s ruddy glow, 
Had yon bright sun ne’er set— 
Were hidden still trom mortal sight, 
Lost in impenetrable light. 


Then should afflictions come, 
Dark as the shroud of even, 
A thousand glitter from 
The burning arch of heaven! 
Though earth be wrapt in doubt and gloom, 
New splendors dawn o’er daylight’s tomb. 
And who that azure hu 
With lamps of living fire? 
Who, when the hosts of morning sung, 
First listened to their quire? 
The man of sorrows, mercy sent— 
~ In heaven the God, th’ Omnipotent! 
Hz: is that friend, whose love, 
Nor life nor death shall sever; 
Eternal as yon throne above, 
Unchanged, endures forever. 
What woubiet thou more, frail fabric of the dust, 
Omnipotence thy shicld—thy Refuge—Trust. 


\He who by his virtuous actions acquires hon- 


‘cious than the mines of Peru! In our inter- 
course with mankind, we see much to admire 


taught to believe that wealth makes the gen- 


aspiring and noisy demagogue a statesman, and 
‘the sturdy bully a hero. Great evils to soci- 
ety arise from this dreadful infatuation. Awell 
bred gentleman is distinguished by a high sense 
of honor and decorum, Among the.lower class| 


meet with many who are extremely illiterate; 


find among them numerous instances of civili- 
ty, decency, common sense, and great human- 
ity. From men of genius and erudition we 
look for a liberal display of all the good quali- 
ties of the heart, andthe polished manners of 


THE MIND ALONE INVALUABLE, 


felt, under his protection, the fostering care ofjgentlemen. We are, however, frequently dis- For "tis the mind that makes the body rich; 


a tender parent. The virtues of Washington 
elevated him very far above the bulk of man- 
kind. The fawning sycophant and the obse- 
quious courtier would be unmasked, and ap- 


pear before him in silent admiration. Reii-lons. 


gion inspired his soul and gave him a proud 
*Henry Hunter. 


P eae B And as the sun breeks thro’ the darkest clouds, 
appointed, and our admiration of the splendid] §o honor peereth in the meanest habit. 


talents of some men is diminished by the dis-| What! is the jay more precious than the lark, 


gust we feel for the coarse vulgarity of their 
habits, and the churlishness of their dispositi-| Beeause his painted skiv contents the eye? 


An illustrious example may be given in 2 =e ge — neither - thou the worse 
the author of the RaMBLER; who, altho’ pos-| Peer ane mean 


sessed of stupendous talents, and many amia-l, sae . o“e Swift, gives confidence less than con 
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BETTER MOMENTS. 
BY. N. P. WILLS. 


My Mother’s voice! how often creeps 
its cadence on my lonely hours! 
Like healing sent on wings of sleep, 
Or dew to the unconscious flowers. 
J ean forget her melting prayer 
While leaping pulses madly fly, 
But in the still unbroken air 
Her gentle tone comes stealing by, 
And years, and sin, and manhood flee, 
And jeave me at my mother’s knee. 


The book of nature and the print 
Of beauty on the whispering sea, 
Give aye to me some lineament 
Of what I have been taught to be. 
My heart is harder, and perhaps 
My manliness hath drank up tears, 
And there’s a mildew in the lapse 
Of a few miserable years— 
But nature’s book is even yet 
With all my mother’s lessons writ. 


Ihave been out at even tide 
Reneath a moonlight sky of spring, 
When earth was garnished like a bride, 
And pight had on her silver wing— 
When bursting leaves and diamond grass, 
And waters leaping to the light, 
And all that make the pulses pass 
ith w:lver fleetness, thronged the night— 
When all was beauty—then have I, 
With triends on whom my love is flung 
Like myrrh on winds of Araby, 
Gazed up where evening’s lamp is hung, 
And when the beauteous spirit there, 
Flung over me its golden chain, 
My mother’s voiee came on the air 
ike the light dropping of the rain— 
And resting on some silver ster 
The sp'rit of a bended knee, 
Tye pour d her low and fervant prayer 
TLat our eternity might be 
To rise in heaven like stars of night 
And wead a living path of light. 


T have been on the dewy hills, 
When night was stesling from the dawn, 
And mist was on the waking rills, 
And tints were delieately drawn 
In the great east—when birds were waking 
With a low murniur in the trees, 
And melody by tits was breaking 
Upon the whisper of the breeze, 
And this when I was forth perchance 
As a worn traveller from the dance— 


And when the sun sprang glorious! 
And freely up, hilland 
Were eatehing upon wave and tree 
The arrows and the subtle-guiver— 
f say a voice has thrilled me then, 
Heard on the still and rushine light, 
Or, creeping from the silent glen 
Like words from the departing nicht 
Hath stricken me and I have presse 
On the wet grass my fevered brow, 
And pouring forth the earliest, 
First prayer, with which I learned to bow, 
Mave felt my mother’s spirit rush 
Upon me as in by-past years, 
And yielding to the blessed gush 
Of my ungovernable tears, 
Have risen up—the gay, the wild— 
As humble as a very child. 
FROM THE CONNECTICUT MIRROR, 
Tt rains. What lady loves a rainy day? 
Not she who puts prunella on her foot— 
Zephyrs around her neck, and silken socks 
n a graceful ancle—nor she 
Who sports her tassel’d parasol along 
The walks, beau crowded on some sunny noon, 
trips in muslin, on a winter’s night 
On a cold sleigh ride—to a distant ball. 
She loves a rainy day who sweeps the hearth, 
And threads the busy needle, or applies 
The scissors to the torn or thread sleeve; 
‘Who blesses God that she has friends and home; 
Who in the pelting of the storm wil) think 
some poor neighbor that she can befriend: 
Who trims the lamp at night and reads aloud 
To a young brother, tales he loves to hear, 
Or ventures cheerfully abroad, to watch 
The beside of some sick and suffering friend, 
dministering that best of medicine, 
dness, tender care and cheering hope— 
are not sad, e’en on a rainy day. 


~= 


THE DESIRE OF BELOVED OBJECTS HEIGHTENED BY 


THE ARIEL. 


FROM THE NEW-YORK MORNING COURIER. 
IRELAND. 

Wake, Emerald Isle of the wave! 

Fair land of the lofty in mind! 
Of the lovely, the gallant, the brave! 

Break the chains that are round thee entwin‘d! 
Once more let thy flag be unfurl’d, 

In gladness, in honour, and fame! ' 
Once more let thy triumphs resound thro’ the world, 

Which hath witnessed the night of thy shame; 
Hath the sun of thy freedom eternally set? 
No! its beacon shall guide thee to victory yct! 


Thy night of oppression shall end! 
The dawn of thy glory shall rise! 
And the star of thy hope shall ascend 
To its zenith again in the skies. 
Thy bards shail awaken the song, 
Emerald Island is free!” 
The breezes of Heaven shall waft it along, 
Across the blue waves of the sea; 
And the exile who wanders far over the main 
Shall lift up his voice and unite in the strain. 
Why waves not thy banner, O’Neil? 
There is rust on the swords of thy fathers! 
Let thy war-cry resound like the thunderbolt’s peal 
When the storm in its mightiness gathers. 
Doth the wild weed in loneliness wave 
On the desolate hall of O’Conner, 
baa the ministrel of yore sang the praise of the 
rave, 
Their glory their power and honor? 
Let O’Neils and O’Connors awake in their might, 
And strike for green Erin, and freedom and right! 


Yes, desolate land thou shalt wake 
To the proud march of glory again; 
The storm of thy vengeance shal break 
Like the hurricane’s wrath o’er the main ! 
Then when battle is rending the sky, 
And tyranny quakes on the throne, 
The day-star of freedom shall brighten thy sky, 
And triumph and fame be thy own! 
Then the scenes of thy annals-shall equal again 
Clontarf’s purple wave, and red Ossory’s plain. 
What echo resounds on the hills? 
What flame lights the heaven afar? 
*Tis the war-cry of Erin that thrills; 
Tis the balefire enkindled by war! 
There is rushing of man and of steed, 
There is clangor of hoof and of sword; 
Wild battle is urging his coursers in speed; 
The vial of ruin is poured! 
Hosts sink in that slumber that wakens no more, 
And the flowers of earth are empurpled with gore! 
But the clouds in their rage pass along, 
‘The thunders are lulled into sleep; 
Ah, what is that proud and melodious so. 
Which floats o’er the breast of the deep? ' 
*Tis the anthem of triumph which tells 
That Erin has burst from her shame; 
That the morning of glory his darkness dispels, 
And heralds the day of her fame. 
Her sons have not bled round her banner in vain, 
For Erin, green Erin, is Freedom’s again! 


PreveEncr. 
Would’st thou, my son, be wise and virtuous deem’d. 
By all mankind a prodigy esteem’d? 
Be this thy rule; be what men prupent call; 
Prudence, almighty Prudence gives thee all. 
Keep up appearances, there lies the test, 
The world will give the credit for thee rest, 
Outward be fair, however foul within; 
Sin, if thou wilt, but thenin secret sin. 
This maxim’s into common favor grown, 
Vice is no longer vice, unless *tis known. 
Virtue, indeed, may bare-faced take the field; 
But vice is virtue when *tis well conceal’d. 

CaHURCHILL. 


Envy. 
She never smiles but when the wretched weep, 
Nor lulls her malice with a moment’s sl 
Restless in spite, while watchful to destroy, 
She pines and sickens at another’s joy; 
Foe to herself, distressing and distrest, 
She bears her own tormentor in her breast. 
AppIson. 


THEIR LOSS. 
For so it falls out, 
That what we have we prize not to the worth, 
Whiles we enjoy it; but being lack’d and lost, 
Why then we rack the value; then we find 
The virtue that possession would not shew us 
While it was ours. SHAKSPEARE. 
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"TO MRS. HEMANS. 
BY BERNARD BARTON. 


Lady! if I for thee would twine 
‘Lhe Ivy-Wreath,—can feeling trace 
No cause why on a brow like thine,. 
The muse might fully place 
Its verdent foliage—** never sere,” 
Of glossy and of changeless hue! 
Ah! yes—there is a cause most dear 
To truth and nature too. 


It is not that itlong hath been 
Combined with thoughts of festal rite; 
The cup that thou hast drank, I ween, 
Not always sparkles bright! 
Nor is it that it hath been twined 
Round Victory’s brow in days gone by; 
Such glory has no power to blind 
Thy intellectual eye. 


For thou canst look beyond the hour, 
Elated by the wine-cup’s thrall; 

a the victor’s proudest power, 

into the end of all! 

And, therefore, would I, round thy brow; 
The deathless wreath of Ivy place; 

For well thy song has proved—that thou 
Art worthy of its grace. 


Had earth, and earth’s delights alone— 
Unto thy various strains given birth; 
Then had I o’er thy temples thrown 
nd trustin t even these—portra 
By thee 4 song, would spotless rg 
The Jas’mine’s, Lily’s, Hare-bell’s braid, 
Should brightly bloom for thee. 


But thou to more exalted themes 
Has nobly urged the muse’s claim; 
And other light before thee beams 
Than Faney’s meteor flame. 
And from thy harp’s entrancing strings 
Strains have proceeded more sublime 
Than e’er were wakened to the things 
Which appertain to Time! 


Yes! Female Minstrel! thou hast set; 
Even to the masters of the Lyre, 
An eloquent example!—yet 
How few have caught thy fire!— 
How few of their most lofty lays, 
Have to Religion’s cause been given, 
And taught the kindling soul to raise 
Its hopes, its thoughts to heaven. 


Yet this, at least, has been thy aim; 
For thou hast ‘‘ chosen that better part,” 
Above the lure of worldly fame, 
0 touch it by no slight 
To Se that bear the seal 
God hath himself imprest. 
And can those flowers which bloom to fade, 
For thee a fitting wreath appear? 
No!—wear thou then the Ivy braid, 
t is not gloomy—bri la 
The on green 
And softly on it sleeps the ray 
Of moonlight—all serene. 


It changes not, as seasons flow 
In changeful, silent course along; _ 
Spring finds it verdant—leaves it so 
It outlives Summer’s song: 
Autumn no wan or russet stain 
Upon its fadeless glory flings, 
Winter o’er it sweeps in vain, 
With tempests on his wings. 


“«Then wear thou Ta1s”—Tuer Ivy Crow! 
bard that binds it 
nworthy o just reno 
For hers it is, who, truly wise, 
To virtue’s cause her powers hath ; 
Whose page the ‘Gates of Hell” defies, 
And points to those of Hraven! 


SONG. 


She took a flower, and plucked the leaves, 
Then flung them in 
And ever thus, she said, at first 
The hopes of young love shine. 
The cup is drained: amid the 
Then leaves pale scentless lie: 
And ever thus, she said, at last 
The hopes of young love die. 


| | 
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From the Subaltern in America. 
DEATH OF GEN. ROSS. 


to his ashes. A braver and better man the!maternal feelings of thy great Queen, whose 
British army never produced; nor has it lost!numerous offspring is so dear to her, the mis- 


Our skirmish to-day was for a while tolera-jan officer of brighter promise or higher char-jerable wife of thy prisoner beseeches thee to 
bly hot, and extremely animated. Thejacter. 
Americans out numbered us beyond calcula-| His aid-de-camp, (Captain M’Dougal,) ha- 


tion, whilst, as individuals, they were at least 
our equals in the skill with which they used 
their weapons; yet, from the very commence- 
ment, it was on our part a continual advance, 
on theirs a continual retreat. We drove them 
from thicket to thicket, and tree to tree, not, 


ving seen the General laid by the road side, 
left him to the care of Admiral Cockburn, and 
galloped back for assistance. For myself, 
my duty called me elsewhere. The firing 
still went on in front; it was kept up by my 
own men, and I could not desert them; so I 


indeed, with any heavy loss, for they were nojtoo quitted the mournful group, and once 
less expert in finding shelter, than in taking more plunged into action, 


aim; but occasionally bringing down an indi- 
m one cover to 


vidual as he was running 
another. Our own loss, again, was very tri- 


FOR THE ARIEL, 
Mr. Editor—The Orientals have been pro- 


fling. Two men killed, and about a dozen\verbially celebrated for the elegance and sub- 


wounded, made up the sum of our casualties; 
and it may with truth, be asserted, that every 


limity of their ideas. Perhaps we are not so 
well acquainted with the eloquence of the 


thing was going on as the General himself/Asiatics, as their productions would seem to 


could have wished. But unhappily he was 
not satisfied of this. The firing struck him as 
being more heavy, and more continued than 
it ought to be; he was apprehensive that we 
had fallen into some serious ambuscade, and 
unwilling to trifle with the safety even of a 
few companies, he rode forward for the pur- 
pose of satisfying himself that they were safe. 
How bitterly had the whole expedition cause 
to lament that step! He had scarcely enter- 
ed the wood, when an American rifleman sin- 
gled him out; he fired, and the ball true to its 
mark, pierced his side. When the General 
received his death wound, I chanced to be 
standing no great distance from him. I saw 
that he was struck, for the reigns dropped 
instantly from his hand, and he leaned for- 
wards on the pommel of his saddle; and 
though I would not suffer myself to imagine 
that there was any danger, I hastened to- 
wards him, but I arrived too late. His horse 
making a movement forward, he lost his seat, 
and, but for the intervention of his Aid-de- 
camp’s arm, must have fallen to the ground. 
As it was, we could only lay him at. length, 
upon the grass, for his limbs could no longer 
perform their office—it was but too manifest 
that his race was run, 

No language can convey any adequate idea 
of the sensation which this melancholy event 
produced in the bosoms of all who were aware 
of it. It may with truth, be asserted, that a 
General, young in command, has rarely ob- 
tained the confidence of his troops in the de- 
gree in which Gen. Ross had obtained it, or 
held out more flattering assurance, that he 
would continue to possess and to deserve it to 
the last. . As a Colonel of a regiment, a Gen- 
eral of brigade in Lord Wellington’s army, 
his name has long stood high, and the bril- 
liant success which attended his operations 
against Washington, satisfied his own soldiers, 
ut least, that his fame was not unmerited. It 
has been said, that in conducting the inroad 
last alluded to, he exhibited more of hesita- 
tion and diffidence in himself than belongs toa 
really great mind. Perhaps he might hesi- 
tate a little; perhaps he did lose an hour or 
two in considering, whether, with a mere 
handful of men, it would be advisable to 
march upon the capital of a great nation, more 
especially as he could not but feel that little 
or permanent advantage to the cause would 
accrue even from success, But this praise, 
at least, has never been denied him; that 


render desirable.—I send you a letter from an 

Asiatic Princess, whose husband was confined 

by an English Governor: whether as a pro- 

duction of exquisite beauty, or of pathos and 
feeling, it appears equally entitled to preser- 
vation. 

To the most Mighty Servant of the most Pow- 
erful of Princes, the King of England, the 
Lowly and Humble Slave of Misery, comes 
hraying for Mercy for the Father of her 
Children. 


God ever wait on thee, may the sun of glory 


honour, plenty and happiness be always open 
to thee and thine! ay no sorrow distress 
thy days, may no grief distress thy nights, 
may the pillow of peace kiss thy cheek, the 
pleasure of imagination attend thy dreams! 
And when length of years makes thee tired 
of earthly joys, and the curtain of death gen- 
tly closes round thy last step of human exis- 
tence, may the angels of thy God attend thy 


life receive not one rude blast to hasten its ex- 


distress, and grant the petition of thy servant. 
Spare, O! spare, the Father of my children, 
my husband, my all that is dear. Consider, 
O! Mighty Sir, that he did not become rich 
by iniquity, that what he possessed was the 
inheritance of a long line of illustrious ances- 
tors, who, when the thunders of Great Bri- 
tain were not heard on the plains of Indostan, 
reaped their harvest in quiet, and enjoyed 
their patrimony unmolested. Think, O! 
think, that the God whom thou worshippest 
delightest not in the blood of the innocent. 
Remember thy commandments, ‘* Thou shalt 
not kill, ”? and obey the orders of heaven. 
Give me back my Almas Ali Cawn, and take 
all our wealth; strip us of our jewels and pre- 
cious stones, of our gold and silver, but take 
not away the life of my husband. Innocence 
is seated on his brow, and the milk of human 
kindness flows round his heart. Let us go 
and wander through the desarts, let us be- 
come the tillers and labourers of that delight- 
ful spot of which he was once lord and mas- 
ter—but spare, O !Mighty Sir, spare his life, 
let not the instrument of death be lifted up 
against him, for he has committed no crime. 
Accept our treasures with gratitude, thou 
hast them at present by force—we will re- 
member thee in our prayers, and forget that 


when once his mind came to be made up, nojwe were rich and powerful. My children, 
man ever pursued his object more steadily, orjthe children of Almas Ali Cawn, send their 
with greater vigour. In the present coursejpetitions for the life of him that gave them 


of operations, this was conspicuously the case. 


He was in the act of pushing on, cautiouslyjtheir existence, By that humanity which we 
indeed, but with all the celerity of the schooljhave oft been told glows in the breast of Eu- rethit tat. 
in which he had been trained, when throughjropean loveliness, by the tender mercies Worse than Sscini-nism! God forhi: it 
the absence of a few able supporters, he wasjthe enlightened souls of Englishmen, by the 


ied te throw his valuable life away. Peacejhonour, the virtue, the tenderness, and the’ 


save her husband and restore him to her arms, 
Thy God will reward thee, thy country will 
love and thank thee, and she who now peti- 
tions will ever pray for thee, if thou grantest 
the prayer of thy humblest vassal. 

The petition was presented by the unhappy 
woman to the great man, who, after he had 
perused it, gave orders that Almas Ali Cawn 
should be immediately strangled, and those 
orders were immediately put into execution, 


HUMOROUS. 


Novel application of Electricity, ora new 
way to fay old debts.—A certain Physician, 
who possessed a powerful Electrical Machine, 
discovered a Sheriff making rapid strides to- 
wards his house, and suspecting from circum- 
stances, that he had some designs on his per- 
sonal liberty, the worthy M. D. made prepa- 
rations accordingly, to ward off the anticipa- 
ted attack. Attaching a conductor (from his 
electrical apparatus) to the knocker on the 
front door, he then charged the machine to a 
very high degree, and waited the result. The 
steps which ascended to the front door had an 
elevation of fourteen feet. Clothed in all the 
importance of the law, the Sheriff ascended, 


_Most Micuty Str—May the blessing ofjand, with a firm grasp, seized the fatal knock- 


er. Instantly he found himself at the bottom 


shine around thy head, and may the gates ofjof the steps.—After having recovered, in some. 


measure, from a blow given by an invisible 
power, and having collected his scattered \ 
writs and executions, together with his scat- | 


dering at this strange way of paying debts.— 
Meanwhile the Doctor had again charged his 
faithful conductor. No sooner had the Sheriff 
again dared to touch the fatal knocker, than 
he found himself twelve feet nearer the centre 


bed, and take care that the expiring lamp ofjof the earth a second time. Remembering 


the old adage, ‘‘ beware of the third time, 


tinction!—Oh hearken then to the voice ofjhe immediately quit the premises, leaving the 


Doctor in full possesion of the ‘‘castle”’ he 
had so well defended. 

CranioLocy.—After death, Professor Por- 
son’s head was dissected, and to the confusion 
of all Craniologists, but to the consolation of all 
blockheads, it was discovered that he had the 
thickest skull of any Professor in Europe. 
Professor Gall, on being called upon to ex- 
plain this phenomenon, and to reconcile so te- 
nacious a memory, with so thick a receptacle 
for it, is said to have replied, ‘* how the ideas 
got into such a skull, is their business, not 
mine; I have nothing to do with that; but let 
them once get in, that is all I want; once in, I 
will defy them ever to get out again. ” 


Vanity (Anecdote of).—Our vanity often 
inclines us to impute not only our successes, 
but even our disappointments, to causes per- 
sonal, and strictly confined to ourselves, when 
nevertheless the effects may have been remo- 


asunder. A zealous, and in his way a very 
eminent preacher, happened to miss a very 
constant auditor from his congregation. Schism 
had already made some depredations on the 
fold, which was not so large, but to a practi- 
sed eye, the deduction of even one was per- 
ceptible. ‘* What keeps our friend, farmer 
B. away from us?” was the anxious question 
proposed by our vigilant minister to his clerk: 
‘‘T have not seen him among us these three 


life; they beseech from thee the author of|weeks; I hope it is not Socinianism that keeps 


him away.” ‘*No, your honour,” replied 
the clerk, is somethin» worse than tht. 


should be Deism.” ‘*No, your honour, it is 
something worse than that.” ‘* Worse thar 


tered senses, he made a second attempt, won- *. 


ved from the supposed cause, far as the poles * 
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eism! Good Heavens, I trust it is not Athe- 
peist ‘*No, your honour, it is something 
worse than that.”? ‘* Worse than Atheism! 
Impossible; nothing can be worse than Athe- 
ism.” ‘* Yes it is, your honour,—it is Rheu- 
matism.—Anon, 


Hide not from thy lawyer or physician the 
state of thy cause, or thy body; nor discover 
to thy subject or enemy thy wants or thy fears, 
for it giveth discouragement to the one and 
quite dismayeth the other. Imitate rather the 
well advised seaman, when thou steerest at the 
helm of a great state, beset and set upon by 
many and great forces; who seeing the clouds 
gather, the winds rise, and the waves swell, 
besides divers pirates having him in chase, as 
if both heaven and earth had conspired his 
confusion, he raiseth the dejected thoughts of! 
his soldiers and mariners with many words o 
assurance, in the tightness of his ship, the 
goodness of her tackle, the swiftness of her 
sailing, and many other advantages he hath 
overthe enemy (though in his own heart he 
truly apprehend the danger as it is,) whereby 
he makes his resistance the stronger, or pro- 
cures his peace upon better terms. --dporisms, 
Civil aud Military, by Francis Guicciardini, 
London, 1613,in the Loganian Library, fo- 
dio 628. 


The Hartwolfe, be he never so hungry and 
ready to eat, yet if he see another prey, he 
forsakes his meat and follows after it. Sucha 
wolf in the heart is ambitious covetousness; it 
makes no use of what it hath gotten, and like 
JEsop’s dog, loses the morsel in his mouth, by 
snapping at the shadow in the water. He 
therefore maketh his bargain ill, that buys a 
future hope with a present loss, and parts with 
a certain possession, to make an uncertain pur- 
chase. 


Absurdity of the English Laws.—To burn 
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rican Lake is justly entitled to the distinguish- 
ed name it bears, not only because it is the 
largest expanse of fresh water in the known 
world, surpassing in magnitude the Asiatic 
salt water lake improperly denominated ‘‘ the) 
Caspian Sea,” but because it has a much 
greater elevation than the other lakes of that 
country, the level of its waters being several 
hundred feet higher than the river St. Law- 
rence. Its circumference is estimated at 
about fifteen hundred miles; but it has been 
observed by an intelligent navigator, Carver, 
that if it were coasted round, and the utmost 
extent of each of the bays taken, it would ex- 
ceed sixteen hundred!” He coasted nearly 
twelve hundred miles on the north and east- 
ern shores.—‘* When it was calm,” he ob- 
serves, ‘and thé sun shone bright, I could 
sit in my canoe, where the depth was upwards 
of six fathoms, and see huge piles of stone at 
the bottom. The water at this time was pure 
and transparent as the air, and my canoe 
seemed as if it hung suspended in that clement. 
It was impossible to look attentively through 
this limpid medium, at the rocks beneath, for 
even a few minutes, without feeling the head 
swim, and the eyes no longer able to view the 
dazzling scene. This occurred in the month 
of July; and, although the surface of the wa- 
ter, from the heat of the atmosphere, was 
warm, still on letting down to the depth of 
about a fathom, the water drawn thence was 
so excessively cold, that it had nearly the 
same effect asice, when taken into the mouth. 
Lake Superior is said to receive nearly fort 
rivers and streams of water: the two princi- 
pal rivers are the Alanipego, from the north, 
and the Michipicooton, from the west. By 
the means of the latter, a communication is 
established with the lakes of Bourbon, Win- 
nipeck, and du Bois; and in this river the 
source of the St. Lawrence is said to have 


a house ot which the criminal is tenant at 


been traced. A small river on the west, be- 


will, is capital; but if he has a lease, is is fore it enters the lake has a perpendicular fall 


only a misdemeaner. 


capital crime; to wound a man is only a mis- feet, through a very narrow channel. 


demeanor. A comedian, who performs in a 


To wound cattle is a{rom the top of a mountain of more than 100 


In this 
lake, which has one passage‘only, St. Mary’s 


theatre royal, is a reputed person: but if the;Strait, for the discharge of its waters, there 
same comedian plays the same character in a,4?¢ many islands, two of which are of great 


theatre which wants the stamp of he|¢xtent. 


is a rogue and a vagabond. A gentleman of 
large property may hunt on the ground of a 
ian of small property, while the man of small 
pepesy may not hunt on his own ground.— 
eers and members of parliament cannot be 
arrested for debt, but their creditors may. 


The facetious editor of the Darien Gazette 
appears to experience more than his share of] 
the ills that “man is heir to.” The following 
“distressing accident’? is from his paper 

uesday last. 

_ circumstances are as follows:—On 
Sunday last as the editor’s boy, Davy, was 
bringing the editor his dinner in a calabash, 
consisting of peas, soup and a pig’s ear, a squall 
of wind struck him and upset the calabash on 
his head, and the contents over his hide. 
Thus, in one unlucky moment, was our editor 
deprived of his hard earned dinner.—Miss 
Burnpins, who witnessed the accident, is of 
opinion the boy would have been scalded if 
the soup had been hot.” 


Apvicr.—How is it to be expected that 
mankind will take advice, when hey will not 
so much as take warning. Swift. 


_When Ulysses entrusted the education o 
his son to the nobles of Ithaca, ““O m 
friends,” said he, ‘* if ever you loved his fath- 
er, show it in.your care towards him; above 


Yihe kept a racket court: “And a ve 


The largest of them, Isle Royal, is 
nearly a hundred miles from east to west, and 
about forty miles from north to south. Miro- 
pan Isle is likewise of considerable extent; 
and at the entrance of West Bay is a cluster 
of small islands, called ‘*The twelve Apos- 
tles.”? On the south side of the lake is a pen- 
insula, which spreads into the lake sixty 
miles. 


Lord Norbury, in his conduct and manner 
on the judgment seat, is not only influénced by 
his habitual cheerfulness and courteous dispo- 
sition, but also, perhaps, by something like an 
indifference to public opinion. His Court is 
remarkable for any thing but the decorum 
with which its business is carried on. His pro- 
pensity to joke, in season and out’ of season, 
operates as a general license to all, and wheth- 


death in discussion, repeated shouts of laugh- 
ter re-echo through the halls, as puns, quib- 
bles, and quotations are bandied about from 
the Bench to the Bar, from the Bar to the 
Bench, and from both to the Jury and the wit- 
nesses, till mirth arises to uproar, and fun de- 
generates into downright insubordination. Of 
this his Lordship himself has borne testimony. 
On pressing a rejuctant witness one day to get 
at his profession, and being at length told that 


all, do not omit to form him just, sincere, an 
faithful in keeping a secrct-” : 


— 


trade it 18 too,” replied the Judge—* so do I, 
so 


- SPANISH ETIQUETTE.—The etiquette of the 


‘Lake great North Ame-! 


er it be a civil question, or a point of life anapait. “‘ You see Tam compte keep 


Spanish court was the most severe in Europe. 
One of their kings fell a victim to it. Philip 
III. being newly recovered from a dangerous 
malady, was seated near a chimney, in which 
was so large a fire of wood that he was almost 
stifled. Etiquette did not permit him to rise, 
nor a common domestic to enter. At length 
the Marquis de Pobar, came in, but etiquette 
forbade his interference, and the Duke of Us- 
seda, master of the household, was sent for. — 
He was gone out, and the flames increased, 
while the poor king bore it patiently rather 
than violate his dignity. But his blood was so 
heated that next morning an erysipelas of the 
head appeared, and a relapse of the fever soon 
carried him off, 


ADVANTAGE OF CHOOSING A WIFE BY PROXY. 
—Among other observations, we took occasion 
to enquire, whether the practice of the elders 
and eldresses (of the sect of the Moravians) 
in selecting a partner for a young man who 
wished to marry, was not sometimes attended 
with serious inconveniences. But they seem- 
ed to have no doubt, that this regulation pro- 
duced more happy marriages, than would be 
effected by leaving the parties to choose for 
themselves. A lively and sensible person, 
with whose conversation we were particular- 
ly pleased, took oecasion to give us his own 
experience ou the subject. He expressed 
himself to the followiug effect: ‘*When I 
wished to chauge my situation in life, I ap- 
plied to one of our elders, aud communicated 
the matter to him. He asked me whether I 
had my particular young woman in view; I 
replied in the negative, and that I wished my 
superiors to choose for me. Pleased with my 
answer, and the confidence reposed in them, 
he assured me that the greatest care should 
be taken, to select for me a partner, who 
would be, in every respect, proper for me. 
The elders and eldresses consulted together; 
and, after a suitable time, fixed on a young 
woman whose disposition and qualifications 
were correspondeut to my own, and which 
they thought were adapted to make me hap- 
py- We were introduced to each other in the 

resence of our superiors;the interview was 
avourable: we became mutually attached; 
and in a short time we were married. The 
event has perfectly answered our most san- 
guine hopes. I probably should not have 
chosen so happily, if I had been left to decide 
for myself; but I am certain I could not have 
made a better choice.”” He concluded his 
observations with a degree of animation and 
satisfaction, which precluded all doubt of the 
trnth of his assertions. —/emoirs of Lindicy 
Murray. 


ANECDOTE OF A QUEEN OF ENGLAND AND 
HER DAUGHTER.—Five or six days before the 
King removed from Paris, I went to visit (Hen- 
rietta Maria, wife of King Charles the first) 
the Queen of England, whom I found in her 


in, she 
enrietta 
r child could not rise to 
The truth is, that 


Duchess of Orleans. At my comin 


company—the 
day for want of a fire:” 


ordered her any money towards her pension; 
that uo trades-people would trust her any 
thing, and that there was not at her lodgings 
in the Louvre, one single billet of wood!— 
posterity will hardly believe,, that a Princess 
of England, grand-daughter to Henry the 
Great; had wanted a faggot im the month of 
January, to get out of bed, in the Louvre, and 


in the eyes of a French court. 


s+ 2 


No house is so narrow; but that a liberal 
ind wil! add to its dimensions, rarch, 


daughter’s chamber, who hath been siuce: 


the Cardinal for six months together, had not. 


| 
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Whene’er I mark the splendid hues that shine 

Upon the bosom of the golden west, 

I think of our lost friendship. Beautiful 

And bright as are those tints, were the gay hours 

Yn which I dream’d of thee—Romantic, vain 

And flattering were they all. A dazzling cloud 

Has soon o’cershadowed every sunny hue 

Of vonder Heaven:—And thus our friendship faded! 

Sudden, unlook’d for—unexpected change ! 

And why unlook’d for? Are not glowing skies, 

Soft gales, but preludes to the tempest? 

How unwise was I——Yet a sad presage, 

Fen when I looked upon thee, chill’d my heart. 

Yet more benign than all—is the vain memory 

Of these v4, aap hours. Why do I sigh? 

Not for the loss of all that interchange 

Of thought and feeling—not for the kind words, 

‘The looks intelligent, and speaking mein 

Of by-gone frien a I sigh to know 

‘That the few better feelings of my heart 

Have not been justly valued. Or rather 

Not truly understood—vet it may be 

‘That they have not a language thus to speak 

‘Their nature—or if —- *tis in tones 

‘That oft mislead the hearer. And [ sigh 

‘That thou perhaps wilt welcome now the voice 

‘That with no friendly feeling speaks my name. 

Yet one request have I—If ere that name 

Gave pleasure to thy ear—and if that harp, 

Which of thy breath has waken’d, had one tone 

‘That called forth from thy heart’s unseen recess 

One answering echo—think not then of me 

With censuring spirit. Sooner now ‘‘ forget,” 

Forget that earth contains me—and I too 

May give to blest oblivion the vain thoughts 

Qf youth’s illusions. May it be ** my lot 

To be forgetful where I am forgot.” ¥. 

LITERARY. 

Thomas Moore has lately published in Lon- 

don, ** The Epicurean, a Tale,” which we ob- 


serve, is for sale in this city. The Atlas (a 
London weekly,) gives the following outline 


of the fable, and brief criticism on its meritsjhad encircled her brow as slic is led to prison, 


as a literary production. 

ALCIPHRON, the youthful and accomplised 
president of the gardens of Epicurus at Ath- 
ens, satiated with pleasure, and dissatisfied 
with the doctrine of his sect, that limits hu- 
man existence to the present world, longs for' 
the discovery of that Great Secret which shall 
teach him the art of Eternal Life. Worked 
upon by a dream, he bids adieu to the elegant 
gaities of Athens, and seeks in Egypt, the 
tand of sacred mystery, the solution of the 
melancholy difficulties which had beset him 
on the subject of death, and a satisfaction o 


his anxious desire of immortality. He firsthhe had been condemned to hard labor for re-' 


betakes himself to Alexandria, where he 
spends his time in a round of pleasure ; he 
thence ascends the Nile to Memphis, in the 
hope that beneath its pyramids, and amidst 
its mystic halls, he may still pursue the inves- 
tigation which was nearest his heart. Arri- 
ving at Memphis on the eve of a festival, he 
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charms have unconsciously led him to his pres- 


from the sacred precincts, enable the young 


cape together. About this time christianity 
was making a rapid progress, and though pe- 
riedically visited with the most bloody of un- 
relenting persecution, the fidelity of its ad- 
herents was unshaken, and their example pro- 
duced a wide, powerful, but often secret effect 
upon others. The young priestess proves to 
have been privately educated a christian by 
her mother; and meditates an escape to a re- 
treat in the mountains, where Melanius, a 
venerable teacher of the new faith, worships 
the true God, and leads a life of sanctity, in 
the desart. Alciphron is the companion of 
her flight, and their solitary voyage naturally 


produces corresponding sensations in the bo-| 


som of the lovely Alethe. Her purity is her 
pelled to deliver his charge into the hands of 
enduring a separation from his beautifnl com- 


panion; he feigns to be himself a convert to the 
Christian faith, Melanius reccives him with 


ent dangerous situation. Ler knowledge of! 
the intricacies and studied difficulties of egress! 


philosopher and the beautiful priestess to es-} 


the aged Christian pastor. But incapable of| 


benignity, establishes the president of the gar-;band and four children. 


THINGS IN GENERAL. 


Captain Pinkham, lately arrived at Pittston, 
Maine, declares that he saw the Sea Serpent 
seventy feet out of water. He disappeared on 
a gun being fired. Who would not!——A fe- 
male rattlesnake, into whose mouth 33 young 
ones were observed to run, has been killed in 
New York: they were all taken out alive.— 
Robert Skifper, (well named) the English pe- 
destrian, has performed the arduous task of 
walking 55 miles a day for twenty successive 
days. This is said to be the greatest feat ev- 
er performed in the world.——In a very hea- 
vy storm at Montreal on the 20th ult. a barn 
‘was struck with lightning and consumed, with 
about 5000 bundles of hay, aud 2500 bushels 
More than one 


of wheat:—no insurance. 


safeguard, and Alciphron is reluctantly com-'hundred thousand pairs of boots and shoes 


‘were sold at the last New England fair in the 


city of Boston. ——Mrs. Mary Covert, of Os- 
‘WeZO, N. Y., drowned herself and infant on 


the 9th ult. in a fit of insanity, leaving a hus- 
A Vermont Far- 


cens of Epicurus in a neighboring cell, ruce-,mer inclines to the opinion that Broom-corn 
ly carved from the rock, and before long locks may be profitably cultivated with a view to the 
upon the loves his youth-sugar which can be obtained from it. It is 

ial disciples and sanetons ther that upwartsofsaty females votedat the 
tians breaks out; Melanius and Alethe are,!#te election in Montreal! This is a say-so.— 
snatched from their retreat and hurried be-/A naval gentleman of Portsmouth, N. H.says 
fore the imperial magistrate of Rome in a‘he has traced up to the poisonous source of in- 
neighboring, city. Metunius is martyred, and ebriation, every case of mortality which has 
Alethe dies in prison, poisoned by a coral';ccurred among seamen since he presided in 


wreath withwhich a malignant I’gyptian priest! hat town, with but one exception. ital, 


after having firmly and boldly proclaimed her Jud death.—John Rigle, of Bethel, Pa. whilst 
faith. Alciphron, in endeavoring to rescue her engaged in opening a lime kiln, was crushed 
from the Roman centurions, is himself woun- by the sudden giving way of the arch, and he 
ded, and only arrives at the cell of Alethe, in was overwhelmed by the hot lime! No one 


the environs of Antinoe in time to be recog-iwas near to render him any assistance in this 
nised, and to see her breathe her last, under! teat. the screams of come of 
the torture of the poisoned wreath.—A biog-) ll chi his wife, wh 

raphical note is added to the tale, which states, 2/8 small children alarmed his wife, who arri- 
that Alciphron, an Epicurean philosopher, ved in time to hear the last words of her hus- 
converted to Christianity, A. D. 257, by aband. He was enveloped in the burning cin- 
young Egyptian maiden who suffered martyr-'ders to his neck, and altho’ shockingly burnt, 


dom in that year, died at an advanced age IN yet he survived several hours after being tak- 
the brass mines of Palestine, A. D. 297, where, A ached of 


fusing to comply with an imperial edict. dies in the art of working in lace, has been 
Such are the outlines of the story of the opened in Newburyport, Mass.——The editor 
Epicurean; a tale which, in style, subject, and of a Georgia paper records an unfortunate 
the difference between himself and his foreman, 
productions of the day. It is conceived in the a5 to the proper spelling of the word inguire. 
spirit of a Greck romance of the latter ages’ a 5 9 


of that language, and savors strongly of the Lhe latter, who, if not the authority to judge, 


witnessed the proud spectacle with which the Alexandrian school of poetsy and rhetoric. Ithas the power to decide, to the mortification 


priests of Egypt dazzled the understandinglis elegant without force, it is ornamental with-of the other, uniformly prints it enguire. The 


of a superstitious race. Alciphron is captiva- 
ted by the beauty of one of the sacred nymphs 
of Isis, as she performs her part in the dance; 
but looses sight of her among the crowds of 
her young sister worshippers, as she vanishes 
after the sacred bird into the temple. The 
philosopher becomes the creature of an irre- 
sistable passion, urged by which, he wanders 


out splendour, it is beautiful without life—it is, 
in short, the composition of a student of re- 
fined taste and cultivated imagination, rather 
than the effusion of an ardent and powerful 
genius. The luxuries of the gardens of Epic- 
urus are described with much» more felicity 
than the stern mysteries of Memphis; the pas- 
sionate love of the hero, and the tender puri- 


every where in pursuit of the object of hisity of Alethe, are described with much great- 
sudden enthusiasm. In an adventure, intojer effect than the vigorous firmness, the sim- 


which he is led by an accidental vision of his 
lovely priestess, he is entrapped by the jug- 
gling priests of Memphis; who subject him, 
in their secret recesses and subterraneous gar- 
dens to various ordeals of a severely trying 
description. The fate of a philosopher of an 
opposing sect, in the hands of the cruel and 
powerful ministers of the Egyptian supersti- 
‘tion, seemed scarcely dubious, when he is sur- 
prised, while watching the sacred veil of Isis, 


by the appearance of the lovely nymph whose| 


ple Christian virtues of the primitive teacher 
and martyr of the new faith; a hue of Alex- 
andrian softness, a touch of Epicurean feeble- 
ness, is felt throughout the whole story. Nev- 
ertheless it is a tale of much graceful inven- 
tion, both for the polish of its style and the 


the fidelity and beauty of many of its descrip- 
tions of natural feeling and natural scenery, 


Courier remarks upon the controversy, that it 


should prefer his e’s to the use of hisi’s. Oh! 
misery, what a pun!——Some workmen late- 
ly cut down a tree in Southwick, Mass. which 
contained a large cavity just below the lower 
limbs, in which were deposited nearly a hun- 
dred gaHons of honey.—A western merchant 
advertising goods for sale, adds, that he will 
receive in payment any kind of ‘country pro- 
duce’ except fromises. (Good. )}——Squashes 
have been sold in Augusta, Ga. weighing 60 te 
70 lbs: shocks of earthquakes have 
recently been felt to the westward. They are 


| 


elegance of its ornaments, and moreover for shocking things, no doubt. In Waddington, 


N. Y. onthe 7th ult. 17,500 feet of boards 


it is raised far above the ephemeral trash ofjwere handsomely cut with two saws only.-— 


the circulating library. 


A Cigar,.—Mons, de Warville, a sensible tra 


is not to be wondered at that the said foreman 
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veller in thi i i ; ly to block up the street itself, ‘Thelher happy, and to this little child, who knoweth not 
was harmless mania: be-|yalue of gold, thou givest affluence! She held the half 
er ia “a Pom sity ys £ New York about|¢ause it soon subsided. Fora few weeks they were as of a prize of five thousand dollars When I told her so, 
aa where remarks:—‘ It (smoking) has, |¢ommon in the hands of every chimney-sweep and huc-ishe eapered out of the room in an extacy of — 
however, one advantage: it accustoms to me-|ter, as peach-baskets in the Jersey market. jing me to follow her at a 
ditation, and prevents loquacity: the smoker] Butof all the manias with which we have been visit-i[ had seen one ing p 
asks a question—the answer comes two min-|°4 the mania seems the most remarkable. ticket, yet sorrowful at finding so many 
tes after, and it is well founded. The cigar|S° different from the plain, strait-forward habits of ourjed to suffer every pang attendant on the blasting 
in to a man the service that the philoso-|*itizens, who have most of them been taught to believe their darling hopes. 
pher drew from the glass of water, which he that the safest plan is to get rich honestly. — that 
drank when he was in anger.——A lot of 125 this lottery fever should last —— ie grea - 
copies of the declaration of independence, to- der still. all others, 
gether with fac similies of the signers, lately/ROW °°°ms to claim a regular habitatio ing us Up 


| 
| 


CONJUGAL AFFECTION. 


How sweet to think there still is one 
Whose bosom beats for me, 
Who closer clings as others shun, 


sold in London, by public auction, for $175.— the strength of that possession which we once thought- Who'll never, never flee. i 

The steam boats on the Hudson river travel|!e*ly permitted it to take. The teithial bied chat 
thirteen miles an hour, Grapfies.—A work The Cond Lattery (stich, by cme 


‘ But still one thought, one hope is there, 
has just been published in New York, design- fatality has reached its thirty-second class,) drew in To cheer him * asa the skies. 


is ci passing by the Hall 
ed to furnish instruction to the American cul- city on Affection’s charts his pinions guide, 


cai : ._|in Third street as the hour of drawing was approaching, Remembrance lends them light, 4 
and throwing myself in the crowd that was pouring in- to his 
years in the of France, and in © witness The 
> 


ll di Itivatine th ine crowded; yet I found a corner into which I] The following lines, to Lady Byren, are 
placed myself, with the varied assemblage of faces injconsidered by Sir Walter Scott as the best production 
that country. is book is much esteemed. [> Pas RT A girls and 1 ap-lof Lord Byron’s pen. 


~  \prentice boys: drunken negroes and slatternly house- There is a mystic thread of life, 4 | 
DERE ALTER En maids, with an endless number of that useless kind of So 'y wreath’d with mine alone, 
That destiny’s relentless knife 
zr or eionaton jbeings who have nothing at all to do. There were ‘At once must sever both or none. , 
PHILADELPHIA, SEPTEMBER 22, 1827. greasy porters, chimney-sweeps,and women, all crowd- There is a form on which these eyes 
\ed up together, and anxiously gazing npon the wheel of with fond 
\fortune, which revolved upon a stand of one leg, and y fr i at night. 
very much in the shape of a lemon with its ants cat off. whose 
Many were the anxious looks directed to this specious Such thrills of rapture through my breast, 
Some few complaints having been made to ourcol- bauble from the crowd around it. I fancied I could I would not hear a seraph choir, 
ector, by subseribers in the city, that they have not fathom the secrets of the most eager lookers-on. There Unless that voice could join the rest. 
received all their numbers of the Ariel; we deem itne-|was the apprentice-boy, leaving his regular business 
cessary to inform them, that when a failure occurs, im-/fora golden shower that would only be his ruin. There 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We should be*glad to oblige Anna, but a little more 
polish is necessary. 


There is a face whose blushes tell 
Affection’s tale upon the cheek, 


But pallid at one fond farewell, | 
mediate notice must be given thereof, or the Editor;was the miserably besotted drunkard, dreaming upon Proclaims more love than words can speak. 

will not hold himself bound to supply them. oceans of gin twist and brandy, which he foolishly sup- There is ali a mine -—_ | a amg \ 

posed would flow before him from the fraction of a I And 
FOR THE ARIEL. jd in his dri feebled hand 
NOTES ON PHILADELPHIA ticket which he held in his drink-enfee ind. And mine—mine only pressed it more. 
The L D : ; There too, thought I, was the poor, dejected, almost There is a bosom—all my own— oq 

hopeless widow. Alas! I thought, as she moved for- 


Hath pillowed oft this aching head; 
A mouth, which smiles on me alone, 
An eye, whose tears with mine are shed. | 
There are two hearts, whose movements thril! | 
In unison s0 closely sweet, qi 
That pulse to pulse, responsive still, 
That both must heave—or cease to beat! 
said it was a—BLaNK! Her very heart seemed to sick- sd 
é 8 There are two souls, whose equal flow 
ien at the word. She did not faint, nor drop a tear, nor In gentle streams so calmly run, 
even falter: but she turned round towards the door, That when they part—they part’—ah ! no! 
and forced herself through the crowd, in the stillness of} They cannot part—these souls are one. 
that grief whose very silence tells that it is unutterable. FROM THE ITALIAN. - 
She was the widow of a sailor who had been lost at sea Love ina drowsy mood one day 
a fortnight before; and she held the ticket in her hand; Reclined with all his nymphs around him, , 
the last token of affection which he had given her—and 


And faded were the flowers that crowned him. 
to which, since his death had brought her down to mi Young Hope, with eyes of light, in vain ; 
ery’s lowest level, she clung, as if there was even a hope Led smiling beauty to ienglaws him, d 
Mi at : of fortune! Poor, silent yet deluded woman! Return to While Genius pour’d her sweetest strain, 
own, thus banishing the open, hospitable spirit for thy deserted hovel, and there weep over thy mistake al And Pleasure shook her roses o’er him. 


which she has been so long distinguished. faith ; At length a stranger sought the grove, | 
| 
| 


‘Taere is no city in the Union whose character for 
cleanliness, for regularity, for beauty, and for morality 
and soberness, stands higher than that which Partape:- 


jward towards the wheel in an agony of expectation, 
show forlorn and desperate is even this last hope of thine! 
(The numbers were drawn slowly from the wheel—she, 


hes tong oni jestly supported. Other cities have ecsed yet further forward—held up her ticket—they 
their peculiarities, different, in a great degree, from! 


those of this. .One is celebrated for its commercial ad- 
vantages and business population, another for its manu- 
factures; and a third as being the emporium of that vast 
region which has been emphatically denominated “‘ THE 
Wesr.” But they are all different from Philadelphia. 
There is an air of elegance and regularity peculiar 
toherself. The manner of her citizens are of a pecu-! 
liar character; and there is enough of business and bus- 
ue in her borders to employ them actively and _profita- 
bly, without converting her into a purely mercenary 


ik : shere —_ And fiery vengence’ seem’d to guide him, 4 

When the drawing was complete, the satisfaction of He rudely tore the Wreaths of Love, 

a the crowd was manifested by three very audible cheers, And broke the darts that lay beside him; } 
which is called a mania. With this distressing malady pcitinatnten muellh ted. Ili behind The little god now wakeful grew, 

she has been afflicted many a time and oft; and in some ee ee gered behin | 


angry at the bold 
: ti WwW > busi d wove his wreaths anew 


And strung his bow more firm than ever. 
looki x 
the Morgan fever in New York. I remember the A bright, When lo! th’ invader cried “Farewell, 
mania for Velocipedes and Kaleidoseopes. The first My skill, bright nymphs, this lesson teaches, 
Was a serious one: for every man became so enamored ” sunny locks Wake Lave is eprignéy, Unt Sin walt 


With and smile dh speechess 
of this German invention, as to threaten to navigate Hung down her temples like a golden fieece,” ith songs, and smiles, and honey 


| our footpaths and side walks with wheels! But our{¢ame to me witha “Sir, will you tell me what my tick- Recall me on my friendly mission, 


worshipful Councils interfered and prohibited the Ve- 
locipede. One only, I believe, was ever started; and 
with that, the owner was aceustomed to perambulate 
Walnut street of an evening, until the crowd betame 


Hi t is Opposition.” 
the ticket. How wonderfully, Providence, thought I 


et has drawn?” I looked at the child first, and then ‘ For know when Lave begins to nod, 


are thy gifts distributed! From the poverty-stricken wi- 


Envy will merit, as its shade e, 
shadow, proves the substance 


dow thou hast withheld that which would have muade! But like the 


trac. 
Pors. 


But should dull languor seize the god, } | ' 


\ 
| 
| 
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Brown, THE SAILoR.—The Liv- 
erpool Chronicle of the 17th February, con- 
tains a long account of an arrest on board the 
Commerce, steam Packet, at the moment she 
was about starting for Dublin, of a female pas- 
senger who was dressed in sailor’s clothes, and 
passed by the name of William Brown, The 
officers who took her in custody, acted from 
information of the disguise, which they sup- 
posed might have been done to conceal some 
theft. The sailor was conveyed to prison. 
From some enquiries, the house where Brown 
lodged was discovered, the proprietor of 
which referred the officers to the master of 
the brig Laura, of New York, as knowing all 
about her. Her story, as well as could be 
collected, appears to be as follows: Her fath- 
er is a merchant in London. About three 
vears ago, she left his house to follow her lov- 
er, whowas the mate of a vessel in the North 
American trade, and hearing he had sailed for 
St. Johns, she came to Liverpool to take pas- 
sage for that port. On arriving at St. Johns, 
she discovered the vessel had gone to Quebec, 
thither she went, and there learned that her 
lover was drowned on his passage up the St. 
Lawrence. She immediately determined to 
become a sailor for his sake, and assuming the 
garb of a man, engaged as cook and steward 
to the master of a vessel from London, with 
whom she remained upwards of twelve 
months. The next vessel she joined, and in 
which she also served upwards of twelve 


extorted from her the secret, and wishing her 
to remain with him, but she would not consent, 
and she was about to proceed to Ireland. 

While in prison, she said her name was Se- 
lina Augusta Hamilton. She is said to be a 
complete sailor, taking her grog and using to- 
bacco like other tars, She states that she 
will have four thousand pounds at her dispo- 
sal when she comes of age, (she is not yet 19) 
and intends to equip a vessel and take com- 
mand: she was brought up for examination on 
the 16th of February, at the town hall, when 
it appeared that her arrest was caused by the 
captain of the Laura. The girl refused to 
tell the magistrate, Alderman Bourne, her fa- 
ther’s name; she said she could see no neces- 
sity for it; she said she was a sailor now, and 
such intended to remain. Mr. Duffey, of the 
Laura, wished the magistrate to place her in 
his charge that he might restore her to her 
futher. At this she gave him a look of sur- 
prise, and then remarked to the magistrate 
she had made choice of her preset mode of 
life, and meant to pursue it, The magistrate 
discharged her. 


PREJUDICES.—Prejudice is common in a 
greater or less degree to all men. When a 


months, some weeks back, brought her to/@ce of his house, which was built upon the 
Liverpool, but the master suspecting her sex, rocks close to the sex. One of his enfranchis- 


the wound he had inflicted upon himself. He 
asked him if he still breathed, and immediate- 
ly drawing his own sword, he followed the ex- 
ample of the dying man. ‘* You should not 
have anticipated me,” said he to him, ‘if you 
had not found me occupied in the service of 
the emperor ; but I die happy since I have an 
opportunity of convincing you that my sword 
is as good as yours.” A Frenchman, (says the 
author of this story), on reading this will de- 
plore the madness of these two oriental en- 
thusiasts; and yet he will go, the very same 
evening, to expose his life to the steel of a 
bully, and die by the sword in order to punish 
the man who has insulted him. It isthe usage 
of the country: a fool insults you, and he must 
destroy you to repair his injurous conduct !— 
The Spanish noble, who refuses to measure 
his sword with a man that is inferior to him in 
birth, is eager for the honor of combating a 
bull. —At Malabar, and other countries, wid- 
ows crown themselves with honor by throw-; 
ing themselves on the funeral pile of their hus-| 
bands. In France, and some cther civilized) 
nations, a virtuous man is disgraced if he is 
the relation of a person who has died on the 
scaffold, 


AsTROLOGY.—Tiberius, when he wes at 
Rhodes, wished to satisfy his curiosity with! 
respect to judicial astrology. He sent for, in 
succession, all those who pretenc to foretel fu-; 
‘ture events, and received them upon the ter-! 


ed slaves, of muscular height anc extraordin-. 
ary strength, conducted them to hm through) 
the intricacies of the precipices. If Tiberius 
discovered that the astrologer was a cheat, the 
slave alluded to, immediately upon a given 
signal, cast him into the sea. At that time, 
there was at Rhodes a certain man named| 
Trasullus, whe was deeply skille:t in astrolo-! 
gy, and of a cunning disposition. He was ta-; 
ken, in the same manner as the others, to this 
retired spot, assured Tiberius that he should 
be emperor, anc revealed to him many other 
events that shoul take place. Tiberius «s- 
ked him if he knew his own destiny, and if he 
had consulted his own horoscope. Trasullus, 
who had some suspicions when he did not sce 
any of his companions return, and who feit 
\his fears increase on viewing the countenanc: 
‘of Tiberius, the man who had been his con- 
ductor (who did not quit him for a moment), 
the elevated place where he stood, and the 
precipice which lay beneath him,—turned his 
eyes up to heaven, as if he intended to consult 
the stars: he immediatelyappeared fear-strick- 
en, turned pale, and exclaimed, in an appar- 
ent agony of terror, that he was menaced with 
death. ‘Tiberius was full of joy and admira- 
tion on hearing this reply, ascribed to astrolo- 


ip 


‘as he was mounting the imperial staircase, when there were in Europe thousands of as- 


prince dies at Japan, there are generally fif- gy what was only presence of mind and cun- 
teen or twenty of his subjects who in theirning, cheered the spirits of Trasullus, embra- 
zeal and affection, rip open their bellies and ced him, and from that time regarded him as 
expire with him. Those who make the lar-'an oracle.—A blind man, by throwing a mul- 
gest and deepest incisions acquire the greatest titude of arrows at random, may hit the mark 
glery. An officer of the emperor of Japan, once in a thousand time$:—in like manner, 


met with another who was descending it. trologers, who daily uttered fresh predictions, 
Their swords struck against each other, the some were found which chance justified; and 
latter was offended by it, and made an angry these, although of very rare occurrence, kept 
remark to the former, who excused himself! 

by attributing the circumstance to accident,—/jought to have destroyed. 

adding that the two swords had rubbed against| Boulainvillers and Coloone, who both en- 
each other. ‘*You shall see,” replied theljoyed a high reputation at Paris for their skill 
agressor, ‘‘the difference there is between thelin astrology, had predicted to Voltaire that he 
two swords.” He immediately drew his, andjshould die at the age of thirty-two. “I have 
plunged it into his heart. The other, whojbeen mischievous enough,” he wrote, in 1757, 
was ambitious of a like honor, hastened up|‘‘to deceive them already, by about thirty| 
the stair-case to serve at the table of the em-lyears, for which I humbly beg their pardon.” 
peror a dish which he had in his hands, and/He deceived them still further, by more than 
réturned.to his rival, who was expiring from}twenty years. 


alive the credulity which millions of falsehoods f 


Fulgosus, who had great faith in astrology, 
relates, as the proof of the truth of this sci- 
ence, that the Emperor Adrian who was a 
very skillful astrologer, wrote every year, on 
the first of January, what was to happen dur- 
ing the year; and in the year of his death, he 
only wrote the events that were to occur up 
to the month when he died, giving it to be un- 
derstood by his silence, that he foresaw his fate, 
But others observe, that the book in which 
the Emperor Adrian penned his predictions 
was not shewn till after his death, so that it 
might easily have been written subsequent- 
ly to that event:—as some wise-acres fre- 
dict the temperature of the day, when the 
evening has arrived, 

Strange it is that astrology should, in the 
face of its innumerable falsehoods, have ever 
gained such influence as it did amongst the 
Eastern nations. Zica, kine of the Arabs, to 
whom the most celebrated astrologers of his- 
age had predicted a long life, died the very 
year of the prediction. 

An astrologer, fixing his eyes upon the coun- 
tenance of the Duke of Milan, said tc ‘iim, 
**My lord, arrange your affairs for you ove 
not long to live.” “How dost thou know 
this ?” asked the duke. “ By my acquaintance 
with the stars,” answered the astrolo,er, 
** And pray how long art thou to live ?” **M 
lanet promises me a long life.” “Well, 
thou shalt shortly discover that we ought not 
io trust to the stars.” And he ordered him 
to be hanged instantly. 

William, duke of Mantua, had* in his sta- 
bles a brood mare, which gave birth to a mule, 
He .:mmediately sent to the most famous as- 
trologers in Italy the hour of the birth of this 
animal, requesting them to inform him what 
should be the fortune of something which had 
been born in his palace: he took care, howev- 
er, not to intimate that he was speaking of a 
mule. The soothsayers used their best en- 
deavors to flatter the prince; not doubting that 
the being beicnged to himself. Some de- 
clared that it should be a general; others made 
it a bishop; some raised it to the rank of car- 
dinal; anith:re were even some who elevated 
it to the popedom! 


A Porisn Joxe.—During the reign of Stan- 
islaus Poniatowsky, . petty noble having re- 
fused to resign to Count Thisenhaus his small 
estate, the count invited him to cinner, as if 
desirous of amicably adjusting the affair; and 
wh''st the knight, in the pride of his heart at 
such unexpected honor, assiduously plied! the 
bottle, the count despatche:i some hundreds 
of peasants with axcs, ploughs, and wa,ons, 
ordering the villave, which consisted of onl 
a few wooden buildings, to be pulled clown, the 
materials carried away, an’! the plough passed 
over the ground which the village had occu- 
pied. This was accordingly done. The no- 
bleman on his return home in the evenng, 
ceuld find neither road, house nor village. 
The master and his servant were alike bewil- 
dered, and knew not whether theywere <ream- 
ing, or had lost the power ef <disecr'mination, 
but their surprise and agony were deemed se 
truly humerous, that the whole court was de- 
lighted with the joke.—Veal’s Travels. 


PosTERITY.—lIt is pleasaut to observe how 
ree the present age is in laying taxes on the 
next. ‘* Future ages shall talk of this;” ‘‘this 
shall be famous to all posterity.””. Whereas 
their time and thoughts will be taken up about 
present things, as our’s are now. 


The scripture, in time of disputes, is like 
an open town in time of war, whi h serves in- 
differently the occasions of both parties:—each 
makes use of it for the present turn, and ther 
resigns it to the next comer to do the same, 
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